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BULLETIN OF THI dred Years of Landscape, in the print gal. 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM O AR | ries, | levelopment of landscape was 
MAY, 1034 far more com} illustrated on that oc- 
casion 1 S in the present exhi- 
bition: our print collection has most of the 
ees It ereat monuments that mark the progress of 
, indscape in that art, while, even with the 
lhe Metrop« Muse \rt generous cooperation Of private collectors 
Fifth A ( Fighty-second Str \ t is impossible to avoid many important 
’ = N. 1 eee Je nigh Hecepnie Ips In. an exposition by means of paintings 
"ah a ghee ager ahs Phere will be no examples by Rembrandt 
' - ir. single copies twent' r Rubens, for instance, and it will be nec- 
( sale and subscriptions at essary to represent many of the stages by 
“pg Infor Desk. M gs le pictures of lesser artists, the work of the 
"| ms goad gay” Rey tit utstanding masters being unavailable 
" | ()t} \ York. N. ¥ er Ax Since completeness ts out of the question 
of A { our ideal is to gather together a number of 
landscapes which will please the general 
visitor and atford the thoughtful reminders 
CONTENTS of the love of out-of-doors which grew from 
small beginnings in mediaeval times to tts 

| wt Cover Illustration: Salisbur present flowering in our civilization. 
Cathedral by John Constable 73 \lthough a number of paintings will be 
Exhibition of Landscape Paintiny , borrowed, the major part of the exhibition 
\ Sasanian Silver Dish , will be drawn from our own galleries; the 
\n Exhibition of German Prints of th double purpose will thus be served of show- 


XV and XVI Centuries ~- ing familiar pictures in new surroundings 


\ Loan Exhibition of Lace and Em 


broidered Aprons 
Notes 


and of enabling us to fill the spaces thus left 
-S vacant in the galleries with paintings which 
So have been forced into the study room in the 


basement. The view of these will advertise 


Summer Library Hours—Membershiy 

Summer Address lalks for Members the fact that many excellent works are in 
it The Cloisters—Publication Notes this study room, where, hung on sliding 
Installation of arthian and Sasanian : ie. 
installation of Parthian and Sasania screens readily manipulated, they cal 
S ptures—Iwo Faience Arvballoi ; 

Gilt of an italian. Bronze—Rritich Pub easily be seen by inquiring visitors. 


lications—Polvchromed Wood Panels 
\ Bronze Akanthos Ornament— I} 
Bashford Dean Collection Statuettes 


by Malvina Hoffn 


SA pin leenrsiag ate A SASANIAN SILVER DISH 


BRYSON BURROUGHS. 
| 


Circulating Exhibitions: A Season's Ex 


periment—An Early American Si 
lankard One of the most notable additions to the 
List of Accessions and Loans x- Near Eastern collections made 1n_ recent 


Exhibitions and Lect 


e—- Vears Is a Sasanian silver dish decorated 
with a roval hunting scene 1n relief (fig. | 
which mav be classified among the greal 


masterpieces of Persian art. Persian silver 


kKNHIBITION OF LANDSCAPI vessels of the Sasanian period (A.D. 220 
PAINTINGS \cc. no. 34.33. Fletcher Fund. Shown this 


The Exhibition of 
which will take plac 


1 > ne mntea he > 1] 
Vay 14 through September 30 will parallel l ater it was exhibited for over a vear in 


l 


in subject the recent exhibition, Thre 





e 


month in the Room of Recent Accessions 
Landscape Paintings In 1930 this dish was shown in the exhibition 
f Sasanian art at the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 


] ; 
n Gallery D 6 trom : " Lon 
and in 1931 in the Persian Exhibition in Londo 
; T} 


*c Hu I 
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637) represent the highest achievement of 
i 


Oriental metalwork. Sasanian silver is ex- 
ceedingly rare; there are only about forty 
pieces In existence, and, with the exception 
of a dish with engraved decoration in the 


Henrv Walters 


Collection in Baltimore, 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


and cultural life of Asia. Under roval 
and 


perfection, 


patronage arts crafts 
and 
created a new style in which Oriental and 
East Hellenistic traditions are 


[he most complete 


reached great 
heights of Persian artists 
2 


combined 


the 


manifestation of 





SILVER DISH, 
KHUSRAU I 


no others are known to the writer to be in 

\merican museums or private collections 
The Sasanian dynasty was founded by 

\rdashir, who, after defeating the Parthian 


\sacids in Persia and conquering Meso- 
potamia, in 226 proclaimed himself “King 


{ 


the Iranians.’ Persia again became a 


World power, rivaling Rome and Byzan- 
lum, and as in the Achaemenian period 
Played an important rdle in the political 


PERSIAN, 
HUNTING 


VI CENTURY 


Sasanian style is found in the magnificent 


rock sculptures glorifving the 


Sasanian 
kings and depicting their triumphs over the 


Romans. In contrast to 


sculptures of the 


\chaemenian period, they are executed in 


high relief and endowed with great vitalits 


Sasanian artists excelled not only in 


stone sculpture but also in wall painting 


as metalwork and tex 


A 


and such minor arts 


tiles. Their metalwork, particularly silver 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
‘ 
vessels like ours decorated with figure sub- — tify the kings represented in rock sculptures fea 
jects and gilded, was greatly admired all and on some of the silver dishes —" ree B ces 
over Asia and even in Europe. The chiet cently the crown worn by the king of our sit 
tains of the nomadic tribes of Central Asia dish was regarded as that of Peat. Gur \ nie 
received large quantities of the silver ves 420-438). But a careful study of the coins qui 
sels in exchange for furs, and it 1s inte cf. fig. 2) has convinced me that the crown the 
esting to note that the majority of the is rather that of Khusrau | (531-579), sur- niel 
examples known were found in Siberia in) named Anushirwan—‘‘the Blessed.” This pro 
the province of Perm.? This group is today king was one of the greatest rulers of the sm 
the pride of The Hermitage. Only a few  Sasanian dynasty, being especially famous the 
vessels, including that in the Museum, come for his victories over the Byzantine emperor 3asi 
from Persia. Our dish was found several Justinian. On our dish Khusrau, represented 
ears ago near Kazwin and was purchased in all his regal splendor, 1s glorified as tk 
by a Persian art dealer supreme hunter 
[he favorite subject for the decoration of The stvle of the vessel reveals a number 
Sasanian silver dishes was the roval hunt of features which are characteristic of GI 
that on the Museum’s piece representing ; Sasanian sculpture. The hunting scene, | 
splendidly composed within the circle of th 
dish, has an astonishing vitality. Especial Be 
vigorous Is the representation of the gallop- nth 
ing horse and the two ibexes in full fligt “arly 
The rendering of the figures, particular book 
those of the animals, reveals a close obser- lions 
vation of nature. In spite of this approach print 
to realism, however, some of the old Orien- ning 
tal conventions are still apparent. The head thro 
FIG. 2. COIN OF KHUSR and legs of the king are shown tn profil SIxtee 
REIGNED A.D. $31-570 while the upper part of his body and the WI 
horns of the ibexes are in front view. In tru be ad 
king on horseback shooting ibexes with a Oriental fashion the scene ts _represente mpo 
bow and arrow. At his mght side hangs a from several points of view at once, com voted 
quiver; at his left a long sword. Behind his — trary to all the rules of perspective. In re Fifty 
head is a cote He is irded, and his _ liefs of stone or silver Persian artists use cover 
curly hair is tied in the ines circular knot — various heights; some sculptures are in lov n all 
worn by all Sasanian kings. His garments _ relief, others are in high, and often, as If and n 
consist of trousers edged with fringes (r our dish, different heights are combine plain 
alling the shaggy trousers of American’ with great artistic effect made 
cowboys), a girded tunic, and a fluttering In producing the decoration of our dis fw 
mantle. He wears pearl earrings anda royal — the Sasanian silversmith used several tech makin 
pectoral set with a large jewel in the center niques—casting, engraving, embossing, and each « 
and bands of pearls. The round cap of his inlaying. The parts in high relief were mad sets Ol 
crenelated crown is surmounted by acres- by a process which ts typical of Sasanian ordina 
cent and a celestial globe which symbolize | silverwork. They were cut out separatel tinctic 
the divinity of the roval majesty. The two hammered into shape, and then soldered t proble 
wide ribbons attached to the crown, and so the background. The right front leg of th ably ce 
frequently encountered in Sasanian art, are horse, which ts entirely in the round, \ Proble: 
attributes of gods and kings cast and then applied. A unique technica ind pi 
[he fact that on Sasanian coins each ruler 
wore a distinctive crown permits us toiden- 3 F.D. J. Paruck, Sasanian Coins ° Niel 
‘Khusrau | is also represented on the cul mee | 
* |. |. Smirnow, Argenterie orientale, pls. 16 crystal of a gold dish in the Bibliotheque n* netals 
18, 21, 23-24, 42-48, 51-54, 56, 114, 120-124; tionale in Paris (Sarre, op. cit., pl. 144). Com An 
F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, pls. 104 pare this crown with that of Bahram Gur on “ish IS | 
120 dish in the British Museum (ibid., pl. 104 “useun 
70 
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feature of our dish 1s the niello ® inlay, a pro- 
cess known in antiquity and used exten- 
sively in mediaeval Europe. Inlaid with 
niello are the bow and the ornament of the 
quiver and the hoofs and hind quarters of 
the 1bexes. Ihe horns of the ibexes are in 
niello relief. Combining all these elaborate 
processes, the sixth-century Persian silver- 
smith produced an object which reflects all 
the splendor and fine craftsmanship of 
Sasanian art.’ 
M.S. DIMAND. 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
GERMAN PRINTS OF THE 
AND XVI CENTURIES 


XV 


Beginning May 12 there will be shown 
in the four smaller print galleries a group of 
early and Renaissance prints and picture 
books selected from the Museum’s collec- 
tions to illustrate the development of the 
printed picture in Germany from its begin- 
ning in the first half of the fifteenth century 
through the work of Durer’s followers in the 
sixteenth century. 

While the engravings of the period will 
be adequately represented, a very large and 
important part of the exhibition will be de- 
voted to woodcuts and illustrated books. 
Fifty vears ago in an exhibition intended to 
cover the same ground as this, there would 
in all probability have been few woodcuts 
and no illustrated books. An attempt to ex- 
plain the reasons for this change in taste is 
made in the following paragraphs. 

If we look sharply at the various ways of 
making printed pictures we discover that 
each of them presents two quite different 
sets of technical problems, and also that in 
ordinary thought not only is there no dis- 
tinction made between these two groups ot 
problems but one of them is almost invari- 
ably confounded with the other. These two 
Problems are respectively that of drawing 
and pictorial construction or composition 


* Niello is a black metallic alloy of sulphur, 
‘iver, and copper, with an admixture of other 
metals. 

“A more comprehensive study of this silver 
dish is planned for a future issue of Metropolitan 
Museum Studies 


4d 
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and that of the making of a printing surface 
Where the one is distinctly an art, the other 
Is as distinctly a technical craft. The intagl- 
10 processes line and 
etching permit of no separate handling of 
the two problems, except at the cost of hav- 
ing the resultant prints become copies or 
translations of original drawings made in 
another medium. Either the artist is his 
own technical craftsman, as was Durer in 


such as engraving 


the making of his engravings and Rem- 
brandt in the making of his etchings, or he 
becomes, as was Moreau le jeune, a maker 
of drawings on paper that are subsequently 
copied on the copper by professional en- 
gravers who, no matter how skillful, are un- 
able to effect that intimate fusion of idea 
is the peculiar 
| he 


and physical material that 
hall-mark of the original work of art 
woodcut and the lithograph, on the con- 
trary, make possible an almost complete 
severance between the art of making the 
drawing and the craft of making the print- 
ing surface, while at the same time they 
preserve in the resultant print the full qual- 
itv of the original work of art. In these prox 
esses the draughtsman not only makes his 
drawing on the block or the stone 1n his ac- 
customed manner, but, most unlike the 
etcher or engraver, he sees it grow under his 
hand in black and white just as it does when 
he draws with pen or pencil on paper. Once 
the drawing 1s finished the block or stone 
bearing it 1s turned over to a craftsman 
technician, in the one case a woodcutter, 1n 
the other a lithographic printer, who there- 
upon so manipulates it that the original 
drawing in pen or pencil itself becomes the 


from which the prints are 


printing surface 
struck off 

At first blush this distinction between the 
two groups of processes may seem highly 
but it is the ic reason for the 


German 


pedantic, bas 
peculiar quality 
prints of the first third of the sixteenth cen 
tury and the French prints of the middle 
and end of apart 
from all the rest. Only a few of the great ar 
tists of any period have made engravings 


them 


sets the 


which 


the nineteenth century 


\ somewhat larger number of have 


made etchings. But in sum the roll of the 
period con 


s dominant 


engravers and etchers of an 
tains the names of very few of it 
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led ¢ ( Tins Ol tne roll tne pr 1 
ni ai DT nN ( | I I 
out nportanc nd the reason 
Vas that in ear count curre asNniol 
nabled I l rtists to ul themselves 
graphic process that cleanly separated 
e al lraughtsm hip and the cr ( 
naking printing surface In Germany 11 
was the wood din Frances was the 
thograpl whic! permitted the oreal 
draughtsman to m e orig | print ni 
ccustom« ode of drawing without re 
quiring him t¢ er either his m ul prac 
ce or his hab ougt ( od ! 
IS cre n I rough ig oO 
master ew tec que of craftsmanship 
It is only within the last fiftv vears or so 
that, thanks to the development of tl 
modern photomechar ireproductive pr 
esses has become possible for studet 
nd Hector » gain familiar wil ( 
lesign and artistic quality of great masses 
f prints of which they have never seen the 
riginals and abe the comparative rarit 
ind pr e ot which the KNOW Ne | 
lav mal Of the most famous and Des 
Known prints in the world I r \| 
imong the greatest of the rarities, and som 
of them exist only in one original impr 
sion. The reproduction | making evel 
ning \ lable for familiar cor temp] on 
nd comparison has had a most curious and 
beneficial effect upon the long series « 
reputations and values that were based 
purely upon the technical collecting si 


tion. Where nothing (in reproduction) costs 
INV Material sum of money and where noth 
ng (in reproduction) is rare, there 1s bound 
to be a much truer appreciation of relative 
mportances and artistic merits than wher 
the snobbery of price and rarity 1s an essen 


uch 1 
Masters were hig 


1e German sixteenth-century wood 
f hi 


cut was usually thought of as a sort of his 


document and but rarely as a serious 
lfoday the minor engravings 
have taken their minor place and the wood 
cuts of Durer, Cranach, Holbein, Baldung 


\ltdorfer W eiditz 


toric 


Work OF art 


Burgkmair and have 
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been recognized as the original artistry 
group of men whose importance ts based 

on qualities that le away bevond and 
bove any minor matter of craftsmanship 
1 a specialized technique. Among them are 

to be found many of the greatest things 

that black and white has to offer. 


WittiaM M. Ivins, Jr, 


A LOAN EXHIBITION OF LACE 
AND EMBROIDERED APRONS 


H 


2 through September 


19 will be shown from Mai 
23 a loan exhibition 


In Galler 


of aprons illustrating the fashion that for 
more than two hundred vears transformed 
this ordinarily utilitarian article into an ac- 
cessory of fine dress. From the sixteenth 
rough the eighteenth century, divorced 
entirely from any domestic association, the 
apron served in a purely ornamental capac- 
t d tor its fabrication were employed 
throughot that period the finest of mate- 

rial and the most skilled of workmanship 
n the sixteenth century aprons of this 

pe were made of linen enriched with lac 
hev were worn by Queen Elizabeth;in one 
of her portraits! is shown an apron of geo- 
metric lace, and in the Great Wardrob 
\ccount note is made about 1584 of a cam- 
br pron edged with lace of gold, silver 
nd silk and ornamented with pearl but 
tons.2 [he mode for this tvpe of decoration 
continued into the seventeenth century. A 


most sumptuous example is worn by the 
wife of Sir Charles Caesar in her portrait 
So ample is it that its 

ace and embroidery cover 
almost completely rich stuff of her cos 
[he apron retained its fashionable 
the court of Charles 1], wher 


inted about 1614 


le bands ol } 


pa 
Wit ce 
the 


ts 


character at 
the invaluable Pepys notes Lady Castlemain 
in yellow satin “with a pinner.””? he 


Int 
nt 


reign of Queen Anne it was made of bright- 
colored silk, with polychrome and metal 
}] 


George | 


1 under 
Iv with the mock 


thread embroidery, 


its use accorded perfect 


anc 


At Gripsholm Castle in Sweden 
Mrs. Bury Palliser, History of e, p. 30 
note. London, 1910 


Ouotec 


1 by Dion Claytor 
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pastoral ste that then pre led. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century we rT 
Mrs. Delany, that sprightly recorder of con 


-in England 
h she pro 


In 17 


/ 


ce apron wh 
tonight 





iformal dress Windsor 


mention may, nevertheless, 
made of a lack of approval manifested at 
} 


times among the 
3eau Nash 


; +h > ; 
rom the Duchess of 


who at the assembly at Bath 
Queensberr\ 
point lace, remarking that 


igails Wore white aq 


costly 
yrons 
\prons of lace or embroidered silk edged 
h lace appear in France in the period 
1\ In a ¢ 


nters of the 


{ 
i 


mtemporary print two ot 


are shown 1n 


} 


KIN 


the dau 
rustic arbor smoking long slender pipes and 


wearing elaborately patterned aprons. Aftet 


the Regency the apron was adopted by the 


1 +], 
toward the 


youthful for informal wear, and 


end of the when the fashion was 


century, 
established for costumes less elaborate and 


cumbersome than the robe a la 


francalse 


aprons of gauze, embroidered mull, or net 


accompanied these caracos and polonaises 
with charming effect 
[he pieces shown in the present exhibi 


from the collections of Mrs 
Cohen and Mrs. Philip 


wide and 


tion are largely 
De Witt) Clinton 
Lehman, and they 


beautiful variety 


represent in 


l } 
these decorative accesso- 


ries of costume. An early example is an 
* Autobiography and Correspondence of Mar 
Granville, Mrs. Delany, vol. 1, p. 587 
Quoted by Mrs. Bury Palliser, op. cit., p. 350 
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of George III wearing 


and favored as was this 


be 


more conservative. It was 
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apron of white linen ornamented with bands 
of reticello lace which is worked on founda- 
the original fabric. This 
be dated about An- 
other apron of the same rare type also uses 


but of an elaborate and devel- 


tion threads ot 


piece may 1000 (fig. 2 


reticello lace, 
oped technique that marks it as work of the 
seventeenth century. Entirely magnificent 
sa Venetian piece of the Louts XIV period 
with a pattern ol floral scrolls worked in 
rold thread and paillettes on a green silk 
1 (fig. 1). Of the era of Queen Anne 
the examples are many and delightful. On 
grounds of white, green, or vellow silk are 
embroidered gavly c 
metal thread. Two exceptionally fine 
examples showing large stylistic floral pat- 
terns are worked in gold thread on a white 
O}1 XVI 
white silk apron with detached floral sprays 
embroidered in pastel silks between bands 
t. Another, of white satin, shows 


drawn floral sprays embroidered 


2STOUNK 


tored tlowers 1n silk 


1 
Ane 


sik ground the Louis type 1s a 


Of silk ne 
delicately 


In PolNnt de 


There ts : 


ilso a group 


of sheer embroidered linens exemplifying 


sproll 
CPalnetle 


the delicate materials worn over eighteenth- 
century brocades and satins. Two of Danish 
workmanship are of that incredibly fine 
drawnwork sometimes termed church lace 
to which ts added the finest of embroider) 
An Italian example with birds, flowers, and 
buttertlies has bib, strings, and edging of 
Flemish bobbin lace. A Swiss piece 1s em- 
broidered with flowers, one of French work- 
manship combines chinoiserie and pastoral 
and additional examples illustrate 
further the beautiful tvpe of work lavished 


subjects. 


and costly trifles of 


FRANCES LITTLE. 


upon these charming 


fashion, 


NOTES 


| Hours 
summer months, from June 2 through Sep- 
tember 2, the on 
Sundays, and the hour of closi 
days will be five o’clock 


MMER LIBRARY During the 


Library will be closed 


ng on Satur 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 


of Trustees, held April 16, 1934, Baronessa 


qualified, was 


ANNUAL 


Colucci, having 
elected a SUSTAINING MEMBER 
MEMBERS were elected to the number ol 


Gastone 


twenty-three 


SUMMER AppRESSES. In order to facilitate 
the prompt delivery of mail it is earnestl) 


requested that Members and subscribers to 
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the BULLETIN notify the Secretary of sum- 
mer changes in address and the number of 
months that these changes will cover. The 
BULLETIN is mailed as second-class matter 
address re- 


and if forwarded from a city 


quires additional postage. 


[TALKS FOR MEMBERS AT THE CLOISTERS. 
It is said that Lafcadio Hearn remarked 
that there were two classes of pe ple in the 
world: those who had never been to Japan 
and those who were going again. One might 
almost make the same classification in re- 
gard to Ihe Cloisters: at least one judges 
from the that the 
unusual quality of this mediaeval museum 
arouses a desire for a second visit. May be- 
ing the month when the gardens are at their 
best, Miss Duncan will meet Members at 


comments of visitors 


The Cloisters at eleven o'clock on two Fri- 
days, May 18 and 25. 


PuBLICATION Notes. Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Studies, volume V, part 1, now in 
preparation, will present important new 
material in several fields of study. This 
number will be made up of six articles, fully 
illustrated, which have been contributed by 
members of the Museum staff and by other 
scholars. They are as follows: 

The Troilos Cup, by J. D. Beazley; A 
Woodblock by Brueghel, by William M. 
lvins, Jr.; The Nekyia Krater in New 
York, by Paul Jacobsthal; The Genesis of 
Strawberry Hill, by W. S. Lewis; The 
Archaic ‘“‘Apollo’” in the Metropolitan 
Museum, by Gisela M. A. Richter; The 
Psychology and Aesthetics of Forgery, by 
Hans Tietze. 


PARTHIAN AND SASaA- 
The Museum 


INSTALLATION O1 
NIAN SCULPTURES. 
tions of Parthian and Sasanian art, repre- 
senting two important periods of the pre- 
Muhammadan era of the Near East, are 
now installed in Gallery E 14 a. Here are 
shown the important Parthian griffin relief 
of the second to third century a.p. from the 
palace at Hatra and the Sasanian stucco 
reliefs from about the sixth centurv ob- 
tained through the Museum’s participation 
with the German State Museums in an ex- 
pedition to Ctesiphon, near Baghdad, in 


CC lec- 


Ol 
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1931-1932. logether with Sasanian ceram- 
Ics, sealstones, and glass, these stuccos will 
acquaint Near 


Eastern art very little known in this coun- 


Visitors with branches of 


try M.S. D 
Iwo FAIENCE ARYBALLOI. Two newly 

acquired blue-glaze faience aryballoi, said 

to have been found in Italy, have been 


placed in the Second Classical Room (Case 


N). One, particularly, is an excellent exam- 


ple of its kind, delicately fashioned, and the 


ornaments executed with unusual care 





GLAZED ARYBALLOS 
VIL OR VI CENTURY B.¢ 


This ware with its brilliant blue glaze forms 
a striking contrast to other Greek vases 
lhe technique was evidently Egyptian, the 
shapes Greek. Naukratis was presumably) 
one center of manufacture, lonia perhaps 
another. The ware enjoved a certain vogue 
during the late seventh century B.c. and 
the first half of the sixth, for examples have 
been found in tombs of that period in Italy, 
the Greek Islands, Naukratis, on the shores 
ot the Black Sea, etc. Then the production 
Ste pped >and these brilliant colored glazes do 
not appear again in Greek ceramics until 
five centuries later, in the days of the early 
Roman Empire G. M.A. R 
GIFT OF AN ITALIAN Bronze. A small 
bronze she-bear, made probably by Riccio 
1470-1532) at Padua about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, pre 
sented to the Museum by Ernst Rosenfeld 
lhe sculpture is apparently a unique piece; 


was recently 
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I except n « | ld 
be grouped with the several idies of other 
mal tributed to Ric [he bear 
\ t one time in the Bardac Coll I 
eT ele CK to | Prierpe Vor ] 
I lit Wa WI ( \\ ist n i ) } n 
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PROBABLY BY 


HE-BEAR 


ARLY XVI CENTURY 


ALIAN, I 


1 by a leash with anot 


connecter 


2 


perhaps that of a 


well-preserved patina 1s a dark bre 


all sculptures of the period 


) 


this figure was a useful object, for cu 
he back of the head is an inkwell. Perhaps 


when it was not being use 


In keeping with the inquiring spirit of 


the times, men of the Renaissance were be- 
ginning to study animals from a scientifi 
point of view. Menageries as a part of the 
were, like 


learn- 


irt 
COUTTS 


equipment of well-run 
libraries, manifestations of the new 


animals were enjoved as 


ing. Besides this ( 

curiosities. They were, moreover, kept for 
Wilhelm Bode, Collection of J]. Pierpont 

Morgan Bronzes of the Renaissance ol | p 
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AN 


sporting purposes. In Ferrara, for example 
tights between wild beasts were considered 
good entertainment.? Since man _ enjoys 
souvenirs of whatever is pleasant in life, 
evidently 
portraying 


4 


sculptors such as Riccio were 
catering to a popular taste in 
animals. Our new acquisition Is a happy and 
characteristic example of this type of work 
oe 

BritisH PuBLICATIONS. The exhibition 
of publications of the national museums and 
other institutions of Great 


Mav 
ling through June 15, affords an 


and 


In, Opening 


galleries 
Brit: 


and contin 


16 1n Classroom B 


unusual opportunity to museums and Jibra- 


ries and all interested in research to stud 
various methods of presenting information 
concerning museum collections and related 


Not ev en 


group of publications of this 


subjects in Great Britain has 
representative 
nature been assembled, and the facilities for 
atforded are of inestimable 


comparison I 
publications 


value. The different types of pul 

handbook, guide, and more or less exhaus- 
the scholarl 
well repre- 


tive catalogue, as well as 
monograph and facsimile—are 
among the books issued by muse- 


and the works of the various other in- 


titutions call attention to documents, such 


is the State 


Papers of the Publi Record 


preatest convenience In fe 
| 
searcn 


\mong 


are sheets 


] , + 
the facsimiles of special interest 


from such manuscripts as the 
Codex Sinaiticus and the Domesday 
Washington’s Map of the Ohio in 1753; and 
a hitherto unpublished letter known as the 
Olive Branch” Petition. This is an appeal 


to George III signed by John Hancock and 


Book 


forty-eight others, and represents the final 
effort of the moderate group to avert the 
Revolution. 
[he great 
the British 
tend the sphere of 
adequately represented, as well as the vart 


series of postcards by which 


Museum and other galleries ex- 
their visual influence are 


ous types of larger reproductions, including 
color and monochrome prints and photo 
graphs. Maps issued by the Geological and 
Ordnance Surveys present material of inter- 

the 


2 Jakob Burckhardt, The Civilization of 


Renaissance in Italy, p. 290 
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est to museums of both science and art, and \s documents the recently acquired pan- 
a els show the freedom and directness with 


the exhibition 1s brought up to date by 


selection of posters issued by the Empire 


Marketing Board 


Phe collection, assembled by the Station- = compare such panels as these? with the 


ery Office (the Government Printing Office) 


is lent by the British Government through Gothic work of post-mediaeval times 


the British Library of Information 





GOTHIC WOOD PANELS, FRENCH, XV CENTURY 


PoLycHROMED Woop Panets. The two 
French fifteenth-centurv carved wood pan- 
els' presented by Arnold Seligmann, Rey & 
Company in memory of Joseph Breck, the 
late Curator of the Department of Decora- 
tive Arts, are particularly good examples ot 
mediaeval woodwork with original poly- 
chromy. The panels are of red pine skill- 
fully carved with architectural motives; 
they were originally coated with gesso and 
then gilded except for the background, which 
Was painted blue to suggest a jour work. 

‘Shown this month in the Room of Recent 


Accessions. Acc. nos 34.460.1,2 W. 1038 in., h 


2 ft. 61% in.; w. 101% in., h. 2 ft. 756 in 
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which the mediaeval carver worked 
moldings and designs. It is interesting to 


stilted and motionless carving of the neo- 


Woodwork with original polychromy 1s 


very rare. The nineteenth century kne 
compromise between the romanticall 
chaeological color restorations of Viollet-le- 
Duc and the scraping and staining of wood 
to obtain the favorite finish of the amateur 
Inasmuch as one of the interests of the De- 
partment of Mediaeval Art is to discover 
and demonstrate the existence and impor 
tance of polychromy in sculpture, architec- 
ture, and the related arts, the gift 1s an 


especially welcome one 


fe Ss. 
For two very similar panels in the Louvre, see 
Metman and Briére, Le Musée des arts décora- 
tifs: Le Bois. ve i. pl. 7, nos. 26, 28 
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. BRONZE AKANTHOS ORNAM 


the commonest forms 1n 





ion 1s the rinceau, or brar 
akanthos leaves, best known from the re 
lefts on the Ara Pacis. A bronze 
now acquired by the Museum ts of excep- 


tionally fine workmanship and gives the 


rinceau 


familiar motive at its best. The veins and 


, , | , \ 
the curling edges of the leaves are shown 


with the crispness which goes with good 


work in bronze; though the plant form it- 
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in the patina suggest ex. 


joint; sulphides 
posure to volcanic fire.* It was once in the 
collection formed in Rome in the seventies 


by the sculptor Kopt Co 


[HE BASHFORD DEAN COLLECTION. It js 
a pleasure to be able to announce that a few 
copies ol The Bashford Dean Collection of 
Arms and Armor,! by Carl Otto v. Kien- 
busch and Stephen V. Grancsay, are avail- 
able at the Information Desk. Published by 





BRONZI 


self is conventionalized, the detail 1s natu- 
ralistic and has the freshness of the living 
plant 

Similar examples in bronze, to name a 
few, are parts of the tripod in Naples, the 
candelabra found with the Pompeian bronze 
youth, the stretchers on the rectangular 
seats (or altars) found at Pompen.? Our 


ed only on one side and was 





piece 1s mode 
evidently intended t 
front. It is in two sections and there are re- 
mains of in the 


be seen from the 


a carbonized wooden core 


1 Acc. no. 33.11.4. L. 11 in. (28 cm Shown 
this month in the Room of Recent Accessions 

2 Mau, Pompeii, p. 360, fig. 191; Antike Denk 
mdler, vol. IV, p. 52, figs. 9, 10; and Museo 
Borbonico, vol. IV, pl. XXVII 


O4 


AKANTHOS ORNAMENT, AUGUSTAN PERIOD 


the Southworth Press for the Armor and 
Arms Club as a memorial to Dr. Bashfor 
Dean, Curator of Arms and Armor at the 
Museum and later a Trustee, this quarto 1s 
being issued in a limited edition. 

Following the Introduction and Bio 
graphical Outline by Mr. Kienbusch 1s 4 
Catalogue of the Collection by Mr. Grane- 
sav. Here are described one hundred and 
ninety-seven objects from Dr. Dean’s col- 
lection, now exhibited in the Bashford Dean 
Memorial Gallery of the Museum. Each of 
the objects is illustrated either by a collo- 
tvpe plate or a drawing or by both. For 

I hese observations were made by Arthur H 
Kopp, the chemist of the Museum staff 


of 4 : 
| Price $20.00 
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many of the pieces short bibliographies are 
given, also notes as to provenance, com- 
parisons with other objects, and, under the 
heading “documents,” a list of paintings, 
sculptures, tapestries, and illuminated man- 
uscripts showing similar Weapons or armor. 


STATUETTES BY MALVINA HOFFMAN. 
Malvina Hoffman was recently commis- 
sioned by the Field Museum of Natural 
History in Chicago to model a series of 
more than a hundred bronze sculptures 1l- 
lustrating the different racial types of the 
human family. This ethnological project 
required that Miss Hoffman travel all over 
the world in a search for subjects. Trans- 
formed for the time being into an anthropol- 
ogist, she maintained her artistic integrity 
by executing portraits which were not 
rubber-stamp racial types but strongly indi- 
vidualized. The success of this marriage ot 
art to science 1s illustrated by two bronze 
statuettes recently acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum. They are reductions of 
life-size sculptures now shown in the Field 
Museum. One is a figure of Daboa, a Negro 
girl of the Sara tribe from the Lake Chad 
district in Africa; the other, a head of Ni- 
Polog, a Balinese dancer. Both are on view 
this month in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. 

The dancing Daboa in black patinated 
bronze is especially delightful, for it is a 
simple and complete expression of the love 
of dancing which is inborn in all Negroes. 
Although the pose 1S static, one feels the 
imminence of motion in the tall, supple 
figure. The body sways gracefully to the 
left, a position harmoniously counterbal- 
anced by the forward-extending right arm. 
Beneath a kinky head of hair, the girl’s 
mouth turns up in an infectious grin. 

[he Daboa sculpture, with its gayety and 
verve, contrasts sharply with the sensitivels 
conceived head of the Balinese dancer. 
Characteristically beautiful, for beauty, ac- 
cording to the camera, is the birthright of 
the women of Bali, the head of the youthful 
Ni-Polog displays flower-like loveliness in 
its calm and exquisitely delicate features 
A warm brown patina suitable for such an 
Unental portrait is used for the skin, and 
the hair is colored black. ie a. ¥. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CIRCULATING EXHIBI- 
A SEASON’S EXPERIMENT. On April 
15 the Museum’s first experiment in con- 


ducting neighborhood circulating exhibi- 


PIONS: 





DABOA BY MALVINA HOFFMAN 


tions came to a close, and it 1s now possible 
to give the attendance figures for the whole 
project. The total reached the gratifying 
number of 82,332; daily 
from 456 to 64 in the several locations. A 
total of 148 school classes and other groups 


averages varie 


visited the exhibitions under the guidance 
of teachers. To supplement the armor and 


Egyptian exhibitions, Museum films wert 





















































































IIN Of} THE MI 
University Settlement and to the 
George Bruce Branch Library. Programs ot 
motion pictures were given 105 times, 1n 
morning ternoon, and evening showings 
wit! tal ndance of 14,577 
[hese neighborhood circulating collec- 
tions have been welcomed as a timely and 
effective extension of the Museum’s public 
relatior \s the citv has grown, the local 
nm ¢ he interests of its population 
rroups has become more and more marked 


In their relation to the Museum, many ot 


these “cities within the citv”’ are as remote 


though they 


from our main building as 


Were actually towns situated at a distance 


Our exhibitions have made Museum collec- 


1 P } 
ailable to many persons in this large 


LIONS a\ 
group, and within the limits of their normal 
been pos- 


radius of life. In addition, it has | 


sible in these smaller exhibitions to estab- 
lish a more intimate relation between the 
beholder and the « bject. 

[here can be no doubt that these travel- 


ing collections have not only added great] 


to the interest in the Museum in the regions 
but also have en- 
Museum 
Perhaps by this 
methodof testing reactions in various neigh- 


readil\ 


where they were shown 


hanced the ‘“‘good will” of the 
throughout the city. 
borhoods, the Museum may ascer- 
tain in which regions of the city permanent 
expected to 


branch museums might be 


prove most successful. 

\N EARLY AMERICAN SILVER TANKARD 
[he story of New England silver could not 
be told without frequent reference to the 
name of Jeremiah Dummer (1645 
Boston, who contributed many of the most 
distinguished pieces. Boston’s earliest. sil- 
versmiths with whose work we are familiar 
were Hull and Sanderson. Their contempo- 
rary, Dummer, enjoyed a long span of life 
and his silver therefore represents an inter- 


1710 ol 
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esting succession of stvles 


All Of 1t 1S Vigor- 
ous In contour; in many instances the effec 
is heightened by the use of bands of fluting 
ornament in Englist 
century 
Hitherto Dummer has been represented jn 
the Museum only by loans; we congratulate 


familiar mode of 


siver of the late seventeenth 


ourselves that a recent purchase! brings 
in early example of his work into our per 
manent collection. 


Soston 


The new piece is a typical early 
ankard, dating about 1075, with plain 
low flat lid, and narrow 


outel 


tapering body, vers 
base moldings. The surface of the 
handle is grooved, a device enabling the 
drinker to get a firmer hold and adding a 
pleasant bit of interest to an otherwise 
purely utilitanan feature. Many New Eng- 
land tankards display a well-cast cherub 
head at the end of the handle; Dummer 
stvle in the 


follows the present instance 


Ihe most unusual thing about the Mvu- 
seum’s new tankard 


ornaments on the lid and at the lower at- 


is the use of cut-card 


tachment of the handle. This type of deco 
ration occurs frequently on English silver of 
the second half of the seventeenth centun 
but only rarely on American. It 1s a simple 
but effective mode of embellishment and 
most appropriate to a plain, sturdy piece 
[he Museum has not previously owned : 
New England piece so decorated. 
Dummer’s familiar | D and fleur-de-lis 
in a heart is stamped on the lid and on the 
body to the left of the handle. The initials 
R engraved on the front of the tankard 
C M are, according to tradition, those of the 
original owners, Whose name was Ridgwa\ 
\ later inscription—J. R. Wetherill—re- 
cords the fact that in 1789 the tankard 
passed bv marriage to the Wetherill famils 
inwhichit subsequently remained. C.L.A. 
\cc. no. 34.16. Shown this month in the 


Room of Recent Accessions 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
BY DEPARTMENTS 


MARCH 6 TO APRIL 5, 1934 


NEAR EASTERN AMERICAN WIN 
Miniatures and manuscripts, Persian, Purchase Glass, Gift of Mrs. Irvine M 
1) of Mrs. Edward Robinson (2 
Woodwork and Furniture uv frthur 
Fark EASTERN rp a 


Ceramics, Chinese, Loan of Mrs. Leopold Sto- 


Rowskt (1) 


Jewelry, Chinese, Loan Vr Leopold Sto- PAINTINGS 

kowski (1 Drawings, American, Gi 
Metalwork, Japanese Gill of | sfal Vrs I H 2 

Harriman, through Miss Lucille Cochran (1 Paintings, American, Pu 


MEDIAEVAI 


Sculpture, French, Gifts of George Blumenthal (16 PRIN ' 
Galt H | Baer 4), / Kar 2 Vr } 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN C. Landauer (18). Mrs. R H. Osk (6). Arthur 
Costumes, English, French, Loans Vrs. Philtt L. Stearns 
hman (d 
Sculpture, Italian, American, Gift of Ernst Rosen- on 
*- A y HE | 
feld (1): Purchases (3); Loan of Mrs. Percy Colson ’ 
Gilts Shes , BS } 4 } 
; ; versity Librar | ? 
lextiles, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Purchases ; 
t mour Van Say ? I 

Woodwork and Furniture, French, Gifts of Ar- 
nold Seligmann, Rey & ( li in memory of MusEUM FILEs 
loseph Breck (2 Memorabilia, Gift of Em/l P 

j ‘CTURES 

4 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
MAY 14 TO JUNE 10, 1934 
oe i 
LECTURES 

Gallery Talks for Members at Ihe Cloisters, by Mabel Harrison Duncan, Fridays, May y, 25 


11:00 a.m 


Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, Tuesdays, May 15, June 5, at 2 


p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings: Thursdays at 2:30 p.m 
Story-Hours for Boys and Girls: Saturdays, May 10, 26, at 1:45 p.m.; Sundays, May 20, 27, at 1:45 


and 2:45 p.m., by Anna Curtis Chandler 


Gallery Talks, Saturdays at 2:30 p.m.: May 10, Sculpture of the Egyptian Empire, by Marion | 
Miller; May 26, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, by Margaret B. Freeman; June 2, Titian 
and Tintoretto, by Edith R. Abbot; June 9, French Sculpture, by Edith R. Abbot 

Gallery Talks, Sundays at 2:30 p.m.: May 20, The American Wing, by Huger iott; May 2 
Japanese Colorprints, by Mabel Harrison Duncan; June 3, Landscape Paint by Huger Ellio 


June 10, Prints, by Roberta M. Fansler 
Kadio Talks by Huger Elliott: WOR, Saturdays at 12:30 p.m.; WEAF, Tuesdays, May 15, 29 
3:30 p.m.; WNYC, Tuesdays, May 22, June 5, at 5:00 p.m 


Fk NHIBITIONS 


Landscape Paintings Gallery D 6 May 14 through September 
Museum and Other Publications Classroom B Beginning May 1 

Lent by the British Government 
German XV and XVI Century Prints Galleries K 37-40 Beginning May 
Lace and Embroidered Aprons Gallery H 19 Beginning May 12 
Blacque Collection of Textiles and Gallery H 15 [hrough June 

Fahnestock Collection of Laces 

\ccessions, Egyptian Department Third Egyptian Roon Continued 

Oxy 
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